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OLD-TIME PLACES AND PEOPLE IN WASHING- 
TON. 



By Mrs, Jeatinie Tree Rives. 



Eead before the Society November 7, 1898. 



So much has been written of the "Washington of the 
Past" that I fear my few sketches will fall very flat, 
but it was suggested that some personal recollections of 
old-time places and people might prove of interest, 
hence I have made the attempt to write this article, hop- 
ing you will deal gently with my deficiencies. I have 
been specially requested to speak of the old Peter Force 
garden, situated on the north side of D street, between 
Ninth and Tenth streets. It extended nearly as far as 
Frank Ward's dairy, on the D-street side, and to the 
gas office on the east side of Tenth street. As a child I 
played in the quaint old garden with my little cousin 
Georgie Force. It contained some stately old trees; 
beds of wild strawberries grew at their roots. The gar- 
den was intersected by gravel walks, bordered with box. 
Tall white lilacs nodded their graceful heads and threw 
out sweet perfume. Great beds of gay tiger lilies flamed 
in the sun. The spicy clove pink, the moss rose, mari- 
golds, great beds of lilies of the valley, with their tiny 
bells aaa'feweet perfume, lilacs, larkspur, lady's slipper 
and four o'clocks all grew in this dear old-fashioned gar- 
den. Here Mr. Force, dressed invariably in a dark-blue 
coat, with brass buttons and a white ruffled shirt, 
walked daily, pacing the gravel walk, his old dog by his 
side, a beautiful St. Bernard. We children left the gar- 
den as he entered. No one was allowed to intrude upon 
or disturb "Grandfather." It was the household rule. 
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The house was a low, two-story brick structure, rather 
rambling in character, having two entrances. It al- 
ways seemed gloomy and shut-up. Of the four sons of 
Mr. Force, GeneraJ Manning Force is the only one 
still living, 1 believe. His only daughter married and 
died. Mr. Force was very strong, I fancy, in his attach- 
ments. I remember that my cousin told me her grand- 
mother's room was closed after her death. It remained 
so until after Mr. Force died. When it was opened, on 
her sewing table rested the little work basket, the 
dainty work still in it, the needle all rusted from dis- 
use. Her clothes hung in their accustomed places in the 
wardrobes, and all the little trifles a woman loves to 
collect were in and around the room. No foot but his 
had crossed the threshold since the light of the room 
had passed away. After a long companionship — deso- 
lation. D street at that time was very different from 
the old Jews' quarter it is to-day. I think the only shop 
was a small bakery (on the north side, I mean). At the 
northwest corner of Ninth and D streets stood the house 
and grounds of Thomas Donohue. Next to that, on 
Ninth street, was Dr. Blanchard's office. Mr. Gait's 
house stood next, and then came my father's house, 
Lambert Tree, now Silverberg's picture store. Mrs. 
Murray and her daughter, Miss Mary Murray, a quite 
noted music teacher, lived on the north of us; then there 
were several houses with entrances below the street. 
You had to go down several steps to get into them. 
Boyd's hardware and Purcell's book store occupy the 
old site. On the*east side of Ninth and D streets, where 
Lincoln Hall now stands, Hudson Taylor, bookseller, 
lived. His house stood back from the street, had quite 
a large garden with some fine old trees growing in it. 
One, a beautiful ash, when the place was sold was 
bought by Samuel Kirby, the well-known cabinet-mak- 
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er, and made into furniture. He was one of the char- 
acters of Washington. An exceedingly charitable man, 
he hated to have his good deeds known, and was deeply 
offended if thanked for his liberality. It is related of 
him that he had given very liberally to the church he 
attended. Some one not understanding his peculiarity 
got up in church and publicly thanked him. He never 
could be induced to enter the church again, nor did he 
again contribute to its support. He began sending a 
turkey every Christmas to the Washington Orphan Asy- 
lum on H street, between Ninth and Tenth, neit to the 
Van Ness mausoleum. As the number of children in- 
creased, so did the number of turkeys, until at last a 
barrelful was needed to supply the demand. Year after 
year the barrel was sent Christmas eve. One year no 
barrel came. At the very last minute the matron and 
manager had to hustle around to get up a Christmas 
dinner for the children. When asked why he had not 
sent the turkeys a& usual, he said "that women never 
could keep a secret; that some of the women with their 
long tongues had told all about the gift of the turkeys, 
and he didn't mean to send any more." In this case he 
was a little unjust to the women, the secret having 
leaked out through the market men. A barrel of tur- 
keys is a good deal for a private individual to buy, and 
would be apt to cause comment; but I never heard that 
he sent any more turkeys at Christmas. 

Next to Hudson Taylor's, on Ninth street, stood an 
old three or four story brick house, the windows heavily 
barred with iron bars. When my father came here in 
1820 this house was used as a slave pen. He has often 
seen the negroes standing at the windows looking out 
into the street, and waiting to be sold South. During 
the cholera epidemic of 1832 the number of deaths was 
so great that both coffins and undertakers were insuffi- 
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cient to fill the demand, and they were obliged to send 
to other cities for help. One peculiarity noticed was the 
scarcity of flies. None could be seen. Fruit was not 
only abundant, but unusually fine; the markets were 
stocked, but all were afraid to buy, though it sold for a 
mere song. On the west side of Ninth street, just above 
Grant street, stood the old McLeod school. The house 
is now the residence of Mr. Wm. Gait. Over the door 
was a large sign, "John McLeod," and under it the mot- 
to, "Order is Heaven's first Law." Mr. McLeod was a 
martinet. The children were expected to be in school 
by 6 a. m., and the afternoon session closed at 5 p. m. 
They had to walk to school, no matter what the weath- 
er, carrying lunch to last all day. My mother and my 
uncle, Dr. Borrows, were both pupils at this school. 

The Borrows family being identified with early days 
in Washington, it may not be out of place to mention 
them, in this paper. Indeed, I have been specially asked 
to do so. John Borrows and his son, Joseph Borrows, 
came to Washington when the seat of government was 
moved here from Philadelphia, they being in the em- 
ploy of the Government. John Borrows was an. old 
Revolutionary officer. It is a singular fact that not only 
had he five sons in the struggle for independence, but 
that in the Civil War he had six great grandsons; in the 
Cuban War he had two great great grandsons, and 
three great great great grandsons, making a total of 
seventeen in a direct line who drew their swords in the 
service of their country. Joseph Borrows, my grand- 
father, lived for a few years in an old cottage next to 
David Burns' cottage on Seventeenth street, where my 
mother was born July 4, 1804. My grandfather later 
put up the house on E street (north side), between Ninth 
and Tenth streets, where his son, Dr. Joseph Borrows, 
was born in 1806 or 1807, and lived for seventy -five 
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years. Dr. Borrows was a well-known physician here, 
and it has not been so many years ago since he passed 
away. Joseph Borrows, sr., was one of the founders 
of the first Baptist Ohurch in this District, and my 
mother used to say one of the earliest contributors to- 
ward the founding of Columbian College, now the Co- 
lumbian University. I have heard Dr. Borrows state 
that he was the first surgeon of the old u Washington 
Light Infantry," our oldest military organization. 

Three swords are still in possession of the 
family. Two of these are a little curious. One has a 
handle of wood, possibly lignum vitae, as it seems very 
hard. Another is inlaid with pearl, the hilt being an 
eagle's head heavily gilt. The third is more modern, 
looking somewhat like a cavalry sword and bearing the 
date 1849. We concluded that it was used by Dr. Bar- 
rows as surgeon of the Light Infantry. The old "John 
Borrows Bible" is now in possession of my sister, Miss 
Tree. The earliest records, however, date back only to 
1750, though the family left England on account of re- 
ligious persecution, and sought refuge in America in 
1640. It is a family tradition that the father of John 
Borrows was one of the founders of Rahway, N. J. They 
are identified with the history of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. Three of John Borrows' sons 
died in the service, one on the battle field of Camden 
fighting under DeKalb, another perished on the ill- 
fated Randolph with Commodore Nicholas Biddle, and 
a third died a prisoner at Fort Washington. A fourth 
son, John, was light rider to General Washington and 
with him at Valley Forge. He was the General John 
Borrows so identified later with Lycoming county, Pa. 
One great grandson was a prisoner at Libby during 
the Civil War. At the time the post office burned down, 
Dec. 15, 1836, my grandfather, Joseph Borrows, be- 
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longed to its clerical force. His residence being very 
near, the papers of the Department were hastily packed 
into large baskets and sent to his house for safe-keep- 
ing, I have heard my mother say that during the War 
of 1812, when the British burned Washington, General 
Abraham Bradley invited my grandfather to send all 
his children to his farm, now Glen wood Cemetery, 
where they remained until all danger was past. 

At the corner of Tenth and E streets, just beyond my 
grandfather's, stood the old Columbia Medical College. 
On Twelfth street, where the Columbia Theater now 
stands, was the old gallery and home of Charles King, 
portrait painter. The house stood back from the street 
and was embowered in trees. It was bought afterward 
by Mr. Metzerott, the well-known music dealer. On F 
street, on the north side, between Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth streets, was the Misses Tyson's school, the larg- 
est school for girls in Washington when I was a child. 
They occupied two houses, so numerous were the pupils. 
The Misses Tyson were Friends, six sisters. The princi- 
pal of the school is still living at Alnwick, Md., nearly 
ninety years of age. 

Looking at our streets now, it is hard to realize their 
condition during the Civil War, when the streets ran 
with liquid mud that reached to the hubs of the wagon 
wheels, so cut up were they by the vast number of 
arn^y wagons and ambulances. We had an army of 
street-sweepers, news-boys and boot-blacks. It was im- 
possible to cross the street until the sweeper had swept 
a clean spot to rest the sole of your foot, then another 
spot was swept, and so on until the other side of the 
street was reached. Money seemed plentiful. Every- 
body feed the street-sweepers, and bought the extras, 
though issued several times a day. We had to dress to 
suit the times, with overshoes and heavy red or blue 
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woolen petticoats, our dresses looped jauntily over them 
with a patent arrangement of hooks and loops. Ordi- 
nary cotton cloth, for which we pay 12£ cents now, cost 
then 40 cents per yard. The provost-guard patrolled 
the streets day and night; all soldiers and officers were 
stopped and required to show their passes. If not cor- 
rect, they were marched off to the guard-house. The 
theaters and all other places of amusement were pa- 
trolled in the same way. I heard one night at a theater 
the officer of the guard ask for a pass of an officer who 
sat by me. He had one arm, and the officer next to me 
had but one. They had to resort to their teeth before 
they could fully unfold the pass. 

At the time Mr. Lincoln was assassinated we were 
living at Rives Place, on the Bladensburg road. We 
were roused at daybreak by mounted troopers, and Mr. 
Rives was requested to ride with the men, as they 
thought he knew all the localities around there. Their 
search was fruitless, however, as they found later that 
Booth had taken another route. But martial law was 
declared, a guard was stationed at the old toll-gate on 
H street, and no one was allowed to leave or enter the 
city for some days. Another time we had a terrible scare 
when General Breckinridge got as close as Silver 
Spring with his Confederates. He did burn Montgom- 
ery Blair's house, but spared that of Francis P. Blair. 
It was very funny listening afterward to old Mrs. 
Blair's description of their forcible entry into her linen 
closet, where all her linen sheets were stored. They 
took every one, leaving only their hems for the 
old lady. I might speak of the condition of Wash- 
ington at the time of the first Bull Run, and how fright- 
ened we were, and describe some of the odd characters 
brought here by the war, but I feel that I have already 
taxed your patience. If so, I must ask you to forgive 
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the fault. Old memories have crowded thick upon me, 
until the streets have seeihed alive with the old familiar 
forms and faces, gone, alas! to the "bourne whence no 
traveler returns." 



